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FORTHCOMING 


MEETINGS 


WEDNESDAY, 26TH JANUARY, at 2.30 p.m. ‘The Chalon Portrait: a_ survey 
the postage stamps copied from the portrait of H.\MI. Queen Victoria painted 
1. E. Chalon, R.A., in 1837, by Robson Lowe. Sir Edward Crowe, K.C.M.G.,, 


a Vice-President of the Society, will preside, in the absence abroad of the 
Postmaster-General, who had originally intended to do so. (The paper will be 


illustrated with water-colours, engravings and postage stamps.) 


WEDNESDAY, 2ND FEBRUARY, at 2.30 p.m. ‘The Reconstruction of the Dutch 
Railways’, by Ir. F. Q. den Hollander, President, Netherlands Railways. His 
Excellency the Netherlands Ambassador, will preside. (The paper will be 
illustrated with lantern slides.) 


THURSDAY, 3RD FEBRUARY, at 5.15 p.m. COMMONWEALTH SECTION. 


SIR 
GEORGE BIRDWOOD MEMORIAL LECTURE. ‘Chandigarh and Planning Development 
in India’, by E. Maxwell Fry, C.B.E., B.Arch., F.R.I.B.A., and Jane B. Drew, 
F.R.L.B.A., Her Excellency Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, High Commissioner 
for India, will preside. (The lecture will be illustrated with lantern slides. ‘Tea 
will be served from 4.30 p.m.) 

MONDAY, 7TH FEBRUARY, at 6p.m. The first of three CANTOR LECTURES on 
‘Some Aspects of Music’, entitled ‘Music in Education’, by W. Greenhouse Allt, 
Mus.D., F.T.C.L., F.R.C.O., Principal, ‘Trinity College of Music. (‘The lecture 
will be illustrated with a film and lantern slides.) 


TUESDAY, 8TH FEBRUARY, at 7.30 p.m. FILM EVENING, (See notice below.) 


WEDNESDAY, 


QTH FFBRUARY, at 2.30 p.m. PERCY SMITH MEMORIAL LECTURE. 


(Jointly with the Faculty of Royal Designers for Industry.) ‘Public Lettering’, 
by Christian Barman, R.D.I., F.R.1.B.A., Publicity Officer, British ‘Transport 
Commission. F. J. Stratton, C.B.F., 


M.A., Chairman and Managing Director 
Messrs. Upsons, Ltd., will preside. (The lecture will be illustrated with lantern 
slides.) 

MONDAY, 14TH FEBRUARY, at 6 p.m. The second of three CANTOR LECTURES 
n ‘Some Aspects of Music’, entitled ‘ Music in the Theatre’, by Leslic Bridgewater, 
Music Adviser, Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, and Musical 
Director, H. M. Tennent, Ltd. (The lecture will be illustrated with the aid of 
ino and gramophone. ) 
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WEDNESDAY, TOTH FEBRUARY, at 2.30 p.m. ‘Welfare in a Large Family | 
by the Honble. H. A. Cozens-Hardy, J.P., D.L., a Managing Direct 
Pilkington Brothers, Ltd. Sir Harold West, Vice-Chairman and Mat 
Director, Messrs. Newton Chambers & Co., Ltd., will preside. (The 
will be illustrated with lantern slides.) 

PHURSDAY, FEBRUARY, at 6.30 p.m. on ‘Equality of Educati 
Opportunity: with spectal reference to Comprehensive Schools’. (Full 


will be announced later.) 
FILM EVENING 


The third Film Evening of the Session will be held on ‘Tuesday, Sth Feb 
at 7.30 p.m., and the programme will consist of the following two films 
Back of Bevond and The Culhin Story. 

The aim of The Back of Beyond (66 minutes), which was produced 
film unit of the Shell Company of Australia, is to give an impression of 
the vast spaces of Inland Australia. It does so by depicting the course of 
weekly mail van as it traverses the 300-mile long Birdsville Track connect 
Marree in South Australia to Birdsville in Queensland. The film, whicl 
directed by John Heyer, was awarded first prize at the 1954 Venice Film Festi 
International Exhibition of the Documentary and Short Film. It will 
introduced by Mr. Alan Deller. 


The Cuibin Story (23 minutes), which is 19 Kodachrome, was produced by t 


Forestry Commission’s own film unit, and shows the methods used 


successful re-afforestation of the Barony of Culbin on the southern shore of t 


Morav Firth, which until recent years was completely buried by sand 
had hitherto defied all such attempts. The film will be introduced by the ! 
of Radnor, Chairman of the Forestry Commission. 

Vickets of admission are not required and Fellows are entitled to introd 
two guests. Light refreshments will be served in the Librarv afterwards at a c! 


of one shilling a head. 
CHAIRMAN OF COl NCIL'’S VISIT TO CEYLO 


Mr. E. Munro Runtz, Chairman ot Council, left on Friday, 14th jar 
for a short visit to Ceylon and expects to be back in this country early in Ma 
While in Cevlon he hopes to take the opportunity of making contact wit 
many Fellows of the Society as possible. 

During Mr. Runtz’s absence the Earl of Radnor will be acting Chair 


of Council. 
RBICENTENAR BANO VUET IN TORONTO 


A group of Fellows of the Society has made arrangements for a Ban 


in celebration of the Society's Bicentenary to be held in the Roof Garden of 1 


Roval York Hotel, ‘Toronto, on Saturday, 19th February. 
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e Organizing Committee consists of: Colonel Walter James Brown 
Society's Honorary Corresponding Member), Honorary Chairman; Mr. 
ley N. Conder, Chairman; Mr. W. E. Austin, co-Chairman; Mr. John 3S. 
istle, Honorary ‘Treasurer; Hon. Onesime Gagnon; Mr. Allan Bronfman; 
or W. Rupert Davies; Mr. R. Y. Eaton, and Mr. R. S. McLaughlin. 
articulars of the Banquet have been sent individually to all Canadian Fellows, 
should any Canadian Fellow who reads this notice not have received a direct 
munication, he should get into touch with Mr. Stanley Conder, at The 
idian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, 110 Church Street, 


onto. 


THE SECRETARY’S VISIT TO CANADA 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


lhe Council have decided that the Secretary should attend the Bicentenary 
Banquet in ‘Toronto, mentioned above, as representative of the Headquarters ot 
Society. He will fly to ‘Toronto on 14th February and hopes, in the course 
the following week, to visit Ottawa, Montreal and Quebec. He will return 
ia the United States, visiting Philadelphia and New York. 
In the course of his visit he hopes to mect as many as possible of the members 
the Society and is making plans to that end. If any Fellows wish to make 
lividual contact communications must reach him in’ London 
igth February, or thereafter at the Royal York Hotel, ‘Toronto. 


betore 


MEETING OF COUNEG 


\ meeting of Council was held on Monday, roth January, 1955. Presént: 
he Earl of Radnor (in the Chair); Sir Frank Brown; Sir Charles Dodds; 
Sir John Forsdyke; Mr. P. A. Le Neve Foster; Mr. John Gloag; Sir Ernest 
Goodale; ‘he Earl of Halsbury; Mr. A. C. Hartley; Dr. R. W. Holland: Mr. 
William Johnstone; Sir Harry Lindsay; Mr. F. A. Mercer; Sir Francis Meynell; 
\ir. O. P. Milne; Lord Nathan; Mr. E. M. Rich; Mr. A. R. N. Roberts; Sit 
\ndrew Rowell; Sir Harold Saunders; Sir John Simonsen; Mr. William Will 
id Sir Griffith Williams; with Mr. K. W. Luckhurst (Secretary) and Mr. 

V. C. Cleveland-Stevens (Assistant Secretary). 


GORDON RUSSELL 


\ unanimous resolution of congratulation was passed to Mr. Gordon Russell, 


B.E., R.D.L., one of the recipients of Knighthood named in the New Year 
lonours List. 


W. T. TUCK 
\n inscribed copy of the new History of the Society was presented by the 


airman to Mr. W. ‘T. ‘luck in recognition of his having completed 25 years’ 
vice to the Society. 
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ELECTIONS 


The following candidates were duly elected Fellows of the Society: 
Allen, Michael Nicholas, Leeds, Yorks. 
Brogan, Captain Richard, Salford, Lanes. 
Cake, Hilary Derwent, Richmond, Surrey. 
Coad, Philip Ross Robertson, A.C.A., Heckmondwike, Yorks 
Cotton, Roy William, B.A., Fareham, Hants. 
Dullaert, Donald Sydney, Kemsing, Kent. 
Eather, Charles Edward James, Hong Kong. 
Edmondson, George D’Arcy, C.M.G., O.B.E., Washington, U.S.A. 
Galloway, Professor Alfred Scott, Ph.D., B.Sc., F.R.I.C., Alice, Cepe, 
South Africa 
Haines, Edward Dominic Zammit, London. 
Hawton, Norman Frederick, Manchester. 
Hill, Herbert Frank, London. 
Jones, Alfred John, Wrecclesham, Surrey. 
Kapp, Professor Reginald Otto, B.Sc., M.I.E.E.., Croydon, Surrey. 
Lawrence, Derek, B.A., A.R.C.A., London. 
Mercer, Thomas Mends Kodwo, B.Com., London. 
Nilsson, Oliver Emanuel, B.Sc., A.M.I.E.Aust., Brighton, Victoria, Austr: 
Perera, Kanahala Bandaralage Lawrence, J.P., A.I.Mech.E., Ceylon. 
Poulin, Major Joseph Willie Jacques, M.A., Ville Saint Laurent, Que 
Province, Canada. 
Roper, Norman, B.Sc., A.T.1., Bradford, Yorks. 
Russell, Donald, Norwich, Norfolk. 
Ryder, Allan Sidney, Gillingham, Kent 
Salmon, Thomas George, London. 
Smith, Samuel, London 
Southwell, Charles Archibald Philip, C.B.E., M.C., B.Sc., London 
Tan Seng Huat, Penang, Malaya. 
Teoh Siew Seiong, Butterworth, Malaya. 
Watts, Henry Frederick, Welling, Kent. 
Weyman, John, A.C.A., London. 
The following candidate was duly elected an Associate Member of the Socicty 
Martin, Clive Haydn, Potters Bar, Middx. 
DEPUTY SECRETARYSHIP AND ASSISTANT SECRETARYSHIP 
‘The Council having agreed at their December meeting that in view of 
greatly expanded activities of the Society an extension of the Secretarial stati 
had become necessary, it was decided that Mr. Cleveland-Stevens, the present 
Assistant Secretary, should be promoted to be Deputy Secretary and that 
appointment should be made to the post of Assistant Secretary thus ma 
vacant. 
EVENING DISCUSSION MEETINGS 
Provisional arrangements for a second and a third Evening Discussion meeti! 
to be held later this session, were approved. A further announcement, Ww! 
details, will be made in due course. 


OTHER BUSINESS 


A quantity of financial and other business was transacted. 
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SPIES IN FACT AND FICTION 


A Dr. Mann Fuvenile Lecture by 
BERNARD NEWMAN 


Wednesday, 29th December, 1954 


he spy in fiction is a master of disguise, delighting in grease paint, wigs and 
iskers. The real life spy is very different. It is essential to forget ninety per 
t of all the spy yarns ever published, and a hundred per cent of the Hollywood 
is. he dangerous spy is not a bit like Conrad Veidt; picture instead a very 
linary man sitting behind a newspaper in a corner of a railway carriage—so 
inary that no one would look at him twice. ‘That is why he is dangerous. 


He does not seek sensation or drama: his task is to get information. Dick 


rton would not have lasted for ten minutes in real life, even with his two fat- 
aded pals to come to his assistance. This may sound disappointing, but there 

worse to come. ‘The beautiful woman spy is now an accepted feature of the 

rature of espionage. But, generally speaking, women make rotten spies. 
(his is no insult to their intelligence or courage, it is purely a question of 
aining. Modern war is a very technical thing, and so far few woman have the 
necessary background for high level spying. 

On the other hand, women make first class messengers—and this is very 
important, for in war time the spy’s biggest difficulty is not to get his information, 

it to get it home. This is where women are in their element: they are first 
ass at inventing devices for evading the censor or frontier guard. 

In the First World War, one German woman agent used a bar of chocolate, 
xcavating a small hole for her message and covering it again with chocolate. 
She was successful for a long time, until one day she dropped the bar of chocolate 
ind broke it, revealing the piece of paper. (The bar may still be seen in the 
Imperial War Museum.) 

A Belgian girl was employed to bring messages from occupied Belgium 
nto Holland, where our intelligence officers were always waiting. One of her 
methods was never found out. A friend would write the message in code on her 
bare back, in chemical (‘invisible’) ink. In Holland, the girl would sit with her 
back to the fire, and the heat would bring out the ‘invisible’ writing. 

Or take the case of an Alsatian, a man this time, who worked for the Germans. 
He used to take out his glass eye, put the message inside, and put the eye back 
gain. What frontier guard would think of ordering all passers-by to take their 
ves out for examination? 

We know how German spies were trained. ‘he course was short, but thorough. 
School English was not enough—they must be familiar with dialects and slang. 


ine German, who spoke good ‘Oxford English’, was once sent to Newcastle-on- 


yne, and could scarcely understand a word he heard. 
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Spies were taught how to pick 


information from casual conversatior 


shall teach you how to /ead a conversat 


said the tutor, ‘You start the convers 


on football. You lead it where vou was 


and then you bring it back to football. '\ 


your men, if they think at all afterwards 


think that the entire conversation has 
about football.’ 


Little things are important. A spy 


pick up trifles of information, and_ t! 


would be fitted tegether by experts lik« 


fragments of a jig-saw puzzle. The pu 


was seldom completed, but it could gi 


useful lead. 


Let us consider the spy in action 


An Alsatian spy messenger who and his fellow agents pick up fragment 
carried his messages inside his 


conversations in food queues, railway trai: 


glass eve 


public houses, factory canteens and the |) 
By itself, each fragment is trivial, but when fitted together the result 


be startling. These trifles are the essence of espionage, whether in sp) 


counter-spy work. One German, having landed by night, forgot a little thing 
stole a bicycle, and rode off on the right hand side of the road, to be held up 
a village policeman before he had travelled four hundred yards. 

A striking example of the value of trifles concerns the flying bomb. ‘| 
Germans sent over an average of one hundred a day, but Hitler had planned | 


send one thousand a day, rising to 5,000, and to begin six months earlier than 
did. Why the reduction and the delay? A very simple thing—-a German serg: 


made a joke. Ina Polish labour camp near the Baltic, this sergeant selected the t 


best educated Poles for sanitary fatigue in the neighbouring German cat 


He thought this very funny. But, weeks later, the two men passed an open s! 

and saw a tiny aeroplane with no place for a pilot. Vhey managed to pass th 

information outside, and it reached London. ‘Thereafter the camp was, of cours 
well watched. 


Nothing was done until the flying bomb had been perfected; when all 


blueprints had been prepared, and technicians from all over Germany hi 
been gathered for a production conference, the R.A.F. struck. The raid 


Peenemiinde was one of the biggest of the war. It blasted the German establis 


ment, put back the programme for months, and cut down the production of t! 


Hying bombs. Londoners in particular owe a great deal to the R.A.F. for w! 
they did that night. They also owe a great deal to the Polish amateur sp 
who told the R.A.F. where to go. 


Now the character of espionage has changed. During the two wars it was 1 


too difficult to catch German spies—they usually gave themselves away by son 


trifle. But to-day our counter-spies have to catch, not foreigners, but ordina: 
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tish people, for the countries that wish to spy on us are able to persuade 
ple who share their political views to do the practical work for them. 
(here is nothing very new in the spy business. A little time ago I wrote a book 
ed Epics of Espionage, a kind of popular history. When I took it in to the 
lisher he looked at the last chapter first—like women in a library. ‘Ah, 
. Fuchs—-good, right up to date’. Then he turned to the opening page. ‘Moses? 
at on earth has Moses got to do with espionage?’ Yet the incident where 
ses sent forth his spies into Canaan is one of the first spy stories, and the 
structions he gave to his spies hold good even to-day. 


Another spy messenger. His head was shaved, a message 
tattooed, and then his hair allowed to grow. This is 
not a suitable method for the pace of modern war 


Espionage is not a pretty subject. Some people say: ‘Why not abolish all spies 
and spying? They only cause wars’. The truth is the other way round—spies 
are caused by war and the fear of war. We cannot pretend that the present 
situation is a happy one, with actual fighting in many parts of the world, and 
with fear of war as the darkest cloud on the international horizon. Our objective 
must be the abolition of war—then there wili be no necessity for spies and 
spying. 


The questions after the lecture were many and varied. One elderly lady asked 
how one could become a spy. A small boy wanted to know what spies were paid, and 
ippeared to be very surprised and disappointed when told that the huge sums mentioned 
in the books were indeed fiction. 


A vote of thanks to the Lecturer was carried with acclamation and the audience 
then went downstairs to the Library, where the Society entertained them to tea. 
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FIRE PREVENTION 


The Fothergill Prize Essay* for 1954 bv 


HOWARD G. BAYLISS 


In these days of steadily mounting fire losses, considerable time, effort, a: 


materials are being devoted to the problem of combating such wastage. N 


methods of detection and attack are constantly sought, new remedial measu 
considered, and practical experiments of all kinds carried out, but the ann 


total of direct fire losses still continues to rise. That this trend coincides wit 


a period of rising prices and higher values of property generally, together 


the probability that more fires are reported, is no reason for complacency 
slackening of effort. For the disturbing fact is that the trend also coincides wit 


and. is in spite of, considerably increased local and national expenditure on | 
brigades and fire defence. 


But these totals include only known direct losses. The staggering immensit 
gy 


of the problem can be estimated only when it is realized that, in addition 


known losses, countless small fires occur which are never reported, and t! 


there are indirect losses to consider such as wages lost by those who are throw 
out of work and the damage to our export trade when goods intended for 0) 
seas are destroyed. As a result of all this the whole national economy continu 
to be adversely affected. 


What then is to be done about the problem? Fires do not happen. ‘They 
caused. Hence if the causes were removed, obviously the problem would so 
itself. But how are the causes to be removed? 


As a result of the air attacks on this country during the late war, th 


was a marked increase in the fire-consciousness of the general publi 
in consequence of the training of large numbers of Civil Defence personi 
and fire watchers. Concurrently, the upward trend of fire losses appeared t 
have been halted; but the situation soon deteriorated. Does this indicate that t! 
only real solution to the problem is to re-arouse this general fire-consciousness 
and keep it aroused? If so, how is it to be done? Must there be disaster such 
a further world war in order to achieve the desired effect ? 


It is stated that, to be really effective, the education of the public in fire p1 


cautions and prevention needs the resources of modern advertising and hig! 


powered publicity, together with space in every national and local newspap: 
and regular features on radio and television. 


Again, it is stated that stronger and more comprehensive legislation is need: 


Although the truth of the statement that ‘prevention is better than cure’ wa 


* For this essav Mr. Bayliss was awarded a prize of 420. Details of the ot] 


her pr 


awarded in this competition were published in the Journal of 20th October 
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dently recognized when the Fire Services Bill was dratted, and althougl 

1947 Act places upon Fire Authorities the duty of securing efficient arrange- 
its for the giving of advice, in respect of buildings and other property in the 
i of the Fire Authority, as to fire prevention, restricting the spread of fires, 
| means of escape in case of fire, the cost of the organizations consequentls 
ated and the value of the advice given can be rendered largely abortive by 
ison of the fact that the requesting of advice remains optional. ‘There is no powe! 
enforcement, nor is there any obligation on the part of anyone either to request 
ivice or to implement it when received. For decades, successive Governments 
ive been very cautious about introducing compulsory fire prevention measures, 
irticularly as regards the home, even though this caution has meant sentencing 
ousands of people to death by burning. It has for instance taken many years 


persuade the Government to make compulsory the fitting of adequate 


iress-guards to new gas, electric, and oil heaters suitable for use in residential 


remises. 

Likewise, the 1947 Act places upon Fire Authorities the duty of securing 
ficient arrangements for obtaining, by inspection or otherwise, information 
quired for fire-fighting purposes with respect to the character of the buildings 
nd other property in the area of the Fire Authority, the available water supplies 


nd the means of access thereto, and other material local circumstances. But 


any fire hazards not covered by legislation, observed during inspections and 


subsequently pointed out to owners or managements, can be ignored at will, 


ind brigades can only prepare to fight fires that are reasonably certain to occur 
curious situation. 

Much good work is being done under the 1947 Act, but except in the case 
if certain classes of buildings and certain dangerous substances, or trades with 
i high fire risk, all members of the community mav please themselves where fire 
precautions and prevention are concerned. 

‘Fire Prevention Weeks’ and ‘Home Safety Drives’ are becoming established 
practices, and may have considerable value, but these methods merely attempt 
to alleviate a condition and do not cure the real cause. Adults, over the course 
of years, tend to acquire set habits. ‘he older the individual, the more set are the 
habits, and while high-powered publicity may have a fleeting appeal, and indeed 
even a certain entertainment value, not much real or lasting progress is achieved 
by these methods. The average adult, even if impressed temporarily by fire 
prevention propaganda, soon reverts to ‘normal’ set habits. 

Many adults, it is found, appear to be merely indifferent to the problem, 
perhaps through ignorance of the facts. Many, while readily agreeing that fire 
can and will occur, for some reason believe that it will happen only to ‘the other 
fellow’, and not to themselves. Others are too busy to give it more than a passing 

hought. Some are well-intentioned and declare that they ‘always take great 
are where fire is concerned’, but enquiries frequently reveal a much less satis- 
ictory state of affairs. Some adopt a smug ‘you can't tell me anything about it’ 
sort of attitude, while a few hint that ‘the subject is raised mainly by thos« 


seeking to make a job for themselves’, and that ‘the problem is much exaggerated’. 
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In the majority of cases closer investigations disclose a paucity of fire-consci 
ness which is startling. So often is it found that only after individuals | 
suffered personal loss, and they have discovered that it is no use locking what 
left of the stable door after the horse has been burned to death, do they beg 
to take an interest in the prevention of fire, and even in the provision of adequ 
insurance cover. 

It is significant that much of the prevailing indifference is displayed by th 
who have neither sutfered loss by fire, nor experienced uncontrolled fire in a 
way, and so do not realize the conditions which obtain. Meanwhile, child: 
develop to manhood and womanhood, acquiring similar lax habits where | 
is concerned, and i: turn need educating—a never-ending cycle. ‘The infere: 
to be drawn from this, therefore, is that good habits should be formed fro: 
an early age. 

What then are the causes of fires? While it is true that fires can be caus: 
through ignorance, neglect, accidental means, misuse of electrical equipment 
structural defects in buildings, industrial processes, spontaneous heating, an 
sometimes arson, analysis shows that in almost all cases fires are traceable | 
one way or another to careless or thoughtless acts or omissions on the part 
individuals. Everywhere, in all walks of life, people are literally playing with fir: 

Some fires are the result of sheer stupidity, as for instance the historic examp!| 
of one of the great fires of London, which was attributed to the action of a maid 
servant putting hot ashes in a wooden box which she then placed in a cupboa: 
under a staircase. In this present age such elementary folly is no doubt incom 
prehensible to most persons, who, however, are indignant if advised that many 
of their own actions with regard to some of the more modern fire hazards a1 
almost as incredible. A common example is the overloading of electrical circuits 

Statistics inevitably lead to the conclusion that negligence and folly are stil! 
just as prevalent; were it otherwise the pitiful history of burning cases, particular], 
in the home, would not repeat itself so often. 

Now, however, since the impact of the late war and the Fire Services Act, 
1947, modern fire brigades in this country are so efficient that under norma 
peacetime conditions it is inconceivable that a fire could develop to suc! 
catastrophic proportions as the great fires of London and elsewhere. But whil: 
modern techniques in detection and attack have vastly improved, and whil 
modern codes of good building practice leave little to be desired; while modern 
training with its colleges and increased facilities is generally excellent, and whil 
fire research is sponsored by the Government and insurance companies; als: 
while various organizations and publivations are of inestimable value, it ts 
indisputable that the tendency to carelessness in the individual remains innat: 
and most fires continue to originate from this source. 

Since compulsory fire prevention measures are considered undesirable, cat 
anything at all be done to reduce this carelessness and thoughtlessness ? 

It would surely be true to say that lessons about fire and its prevention should 
be included as a regular and normal part of every school curriculum. ‘The subject 
should be regarded as being equally as important as the ‘three Rs’ and regula: 
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iction should commence at an early age. If responsible authorities are 

concerned about fire wastage, why not, in addition to attempting to 
ite adults, systematically educate the rising generations during school 
s to form good habits, in the same way that good road sense is taught? 
) young minds while receptive, and ensure that the ‘normal’ habits of later 
; will indicate a healthy awareness of fire hazards, and that carefulness will 
me as automatic as 2 -+ 2 = 4 


pertinent quotation from the Book of Proverbs reads: ‘Train up a child 


e way he should go: and when he is old, he will not depart from it’. 
in, the poet William Wordsworth wrote: “The Child is father of the Man’. 
is is true, it would seem an obvious step to instil fire prevention principles 
children from an elementary stage upwards, as a normal part of their 
ation. 
yme people aver that to direct a child’s mind to the subject of fire encourages 
ul fire-raising. ‘This may be the effect in isolated cases, but correct training 

should produce an overwhelmingly favourable balance. Besides which, incen- 
iarism should sooner or later be detected, and suitable corrective treatment 
punishment be meted out to the offender, whereas carelessness is not a crime 
yunishable in so positive a way. ‘These same people, on the other hand, are not 
eard to suggest that any of the ‘'en Commandments—for example, ‘Thou shalt 
it steal’—should be suppressed, nor is it contended that drawing attention 
them leads to wanton crime. On the contrary, the ‘Ten Commandments are 
eely expounded, and a new Commandment might usefully be added: ‘Thou 
shalt beware of fire’. Further, ‘Cleanliness next to Godliness’ might be amended 
to ‘Cleanliness and Fire-mindedness next to Godliness’. 

Surely this fire prevention instruction is a course which could achieve much, 
ind yet cost little. The machinery for putting it into practice already exists. 
Occasional lessons introducing the subject are already given in schools, but this 
nstruction is apparently haphazard and not co-ordinated. Initial complications 

suld undoubtedly be encountered. For instance, fire prevention surveys of 
schools now carried out reveal that not all teachers themselves are fire-minded. 
Hazardous situations are sometimes overlooked through sheer unawareness of 

risk, or perhaps occasionally through laxity. Many are not conversant with 
the correct method of operating speedily the fire extinguishing equipment 
provided in their own school buildings. Further, teachers state that there is 
so much detail awaiting attention in modern school life that there is not enough 
time to deal with fire precautions properly. In other words, the subject is regarded 
is being one of the least important, to be left until last—an all too common 
ttitude. Or is it that the subject is side-tracked because it is the least understood ? 

\lany of these obstacles to progress should automatically be eliminated if 

ing generations of would-be teachers received correct training in the prevention 

fire at an early age. As a temporary or even permanent measure these handicaps 

ild be reduced by organizing a short fire prevention course for all teachers 

ile at training colleges. 


Fire is a good servant but a bad master’. Most children hear this statement 
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at some stage of their lives, but explanations of its meaning are not 
forthcoming. Let school lessons provide the answer. Although uncontrol| 


can be very spectacular and terrifying, the subject of fire precautions an 


vention, if taught in schools, might rob the phenomenon of much of its t 


Children should at least be taught how to behave in smoke. 


lhe prevention of fire is not necessarily a scientific or technical subje 


rather a matter of care and common sense, as a study of causes of fire will 


Nevertheless, it has the merit of being potentially attractive to the young 


and if correct training will prevent the attraction from becoming what is so 


at present a fatal fascination, then a liability will have been transform: 
an asset. 


he scope of a suitable syllabus for such training is almost boundless 


more its possibilities are studied the greater they become. Aspects which s 
be included are varied in character, such as: 


1. Leach what fire is—a chemical action. Demonstrate that thre 
stituents are essential to produce the phenomenon (a) combustible mat 
(4) oxygen, (c) ignition temperature ; therefore if any one of the three is al 
fire cannot exist. If children are taught what fire is, then its prevention s| 
be easier to practise. 

2. Analyse the common causes of fire listed in statistics prepared b 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, and_ relate 
appropriate preventive measures. 


Cat 
3. Examine the problem of carelessness in the use and disposal of lig 
smoking materials. 

4. Teach the possibilities of danger in heating and lighting applianc 
all kinds, and ensure that every child understands the imperative ne 
suitable fixed guards around all heating elements and flames—likewis 
front of open fires. 


5. Explain the hazards of electricity as a source of ftire—almost a « 
of study in itself. 


6. Appoint ‘tire monitors’ amongst senior pupils to keep a close wat 


schools, and report on conditions as compared with lessons learned. A! 
all seniors to share the duty in turn, and ultimately each one would lear: 


take a pride and natural interest in fire safety precaution, not only du: 
schooldays, but in later life also. 


suitable slogans, and make fire precautions and prevention as much a sul 
for examination as any other. 


8. Stress the vital urgency of calling the fire brigade without any d 
whatever in case of fire or only suspected fire. This will assist in eliminat 


another constant problem for tire brigades, that of delayed calls for assista: 


By making children understand that no big fire starts as a big fire but 


small one in a certain place, and that fires only develop when neglected, | 


necessity for prompt action should become obvious to them. 


Organize competitive essays on the lessons learned, offer prizes 


} 


g. Instruct children how to call the fire brigade quickly and corr 
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telephone, street fire alarm, or any other available method, also the 
portance of knowing the location of the nearest telephone or tire alarm to 
ir own homes. 
10. Make it quite clear that there is no charge for the attendance of fire 
igades to fires, and that only certain classes of ‘special services’ must be 
id for. Many delayed calls originate from the belief that the fire brigade 
ill send in a bill after the fire. 
it. Emphasize that deaths resulting from fire are usually caused 
phyxiation, not by direct burning, and thus introduce an aspect of 
ibject which at present is rarely understood. Children should learn the 
portance of keeping doors closed as much as possible at night when fewest 
ople are alert and fires can develop undetected, the object of which is to 
event smoke, heat, and poisonous fumes spreading through buildings and 
itting off means of escape. Children should clearly understand likewise that 
en though a building may have more than one internal staircase, fire may 
imultaneously prevent the use of all such means of escape unless the spread 
smoke and heat, ete. is retarded by the provision of smoke-stop doors to 
parate staircases at each floor level. 

12. Explain the value of observing alternative or emergency ways out 
vhen in strange buildings. 

13. Give cinematograph shows on the subject: excellent films are obtainable 
rom film libraries, or could be made available to schools, many of whom now 
possess projectors. ‘The many cinema clubs now in existence could also b« 
made excellent media for instruction in fire precautions. 

14. Arrange regular visits to fire stations: what child has not occasionally 
gazed admiringly and not a little awestruck through fire station windows at 
the shining machines inside? 

15. Demonstrate the correct use of the fire extinguishing equipment 
provided in schools. When such equipment is due for routine maintenance: 
or discharge let the children participate, and promote in them a healthy 
respect for these appliances. The opportunity should be taken on _ thes« 
ecasions to demonstrate how to deal with different types of fires. 

16. Distribute any literature which may be available on the subject. 

Che etfect of this training should prove to be that children would develop 
to adults mentally alert to the dangers of fire, instinctively determined to make 
1 good servant’. They would go forth into factories, farms, offices, hospitals, 
ools, in fact into all walks of life, and, last but not least, the home where so 


ny burning cases occur, introducing into their daily contacts a spontaneous 


fulness. Experience shows that under existing conditions considerable time 


ild be spent solely in attempting to educate staffs of institutions such as 
spitals in fire prevention measures, without much headway being made du 
onstantly changing personnel. But very little such instruction should by 
essary if staffs had learned the subject while children at school. Much valuabl, 
e, effort and materials would consequently be saved. 


Further, the effect of this education would be to eliminate much 
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incredible philosophy which asserts that because fire has not occurred in a « 
place for a considerable period, therefore that place is immune from fir: 
the reckless attitude bordering on criminal folly which leads to such state 
as ‘it does not matter if a fire occurs because the property is insured’; lik 
the fantastic outlook of a supposedly intelligent person placed in a positi 
responsibility for the welfare and safety of the occupants of an old pe 
home, which prompted the remark to a visiting fire officer, ‘What, you 
pestering us again?’ Pestering, indeed! 

Finally, in some responsible quarters there is constant criticism of th¢ 
of maintaining efficient fire brigades, particularly the cost of fire preve: 
departments, but it surely must be obvious that as long as gross carelessness 
thoughtlessness prevail, and as long as stupid thinking and behaviour pe: 
costly fire brigades will be essential. If expenditure on fire brigades is consid 
excessive maybe the cost of training children to be fire-minded might be rega: 
with more favour, even to the extent of appointing qualified fire instructors | 
the purpose of visiting schools on behalf of education departments. 

The value of fire training is recognized by the scouting organizations 
present badges to members who attain proficiency in elementary firemans!| 
Experience has shown this voluntary work to be well worth-while. ‘Vher 
every reason for believing that fire training on a routine basis in schools would 
equally successful. 

In this way, the work of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Resea 
in summarizing causes of fire and promulgating fire prevention knowl 


would be utilized to best advantage. It is probable that the cause of fire appearin 
so often in fire reports, ‘Children playing with matches’, would almost disappea: 


or at least be considerably less common. It may well be that in a new world 
fire-mindedness matches would not be left within reach of young child: 
Thus also would the work of fire prevention organizations be turned to g 
account. 


While this fire training is suggested as a peacetime measure, its value in ¢! 


event of war would be incalculable. Of all defence preparations this could ran! 


as one of the more important. 


It is feasible that in the course of time, if the incidence of fires were material!) 
reduced, fire insurance premiums might be lowered, and other benefits accru 


which as yet it is impossible to foresee. 
Who knows? It is worth trying. 
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CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


wenty years ago one noticed no perceptible alteration in the Tate Gallery's 
iwement of its pictures, when revisiting Millbank after an interval of several 
ths. To-day its works of art are continually being shifted, usually to the cellars, 
nake room for new acquisitions or loans, and in particular for Arts Council 
ibitions which cannot conveniently be accommodated elsewhere. At this moment, 
nstance, it houses two interesting loan collections due to be dispersed at the end 
he month, namely the delicate fantasies of Mr. David Jones, the Welsh artist and 
ter, and a group of paintings by George Morland, one of the most dissipated 
racters of the late eighteenth century, endowed with a natural if much abused 
nt, and capable at his best of a command of tone and freshness of touch denied 
most of his contemporaries. 
Born in 1763, Morland exhibited his first oil painting at the Royal Academy 
1781, two years later winning praise at the Incorporated Society of Artists’ 
bition at the Lyceum, the gallery then but recently built by James Paine. At the 
of forty-one this remarkable rake died in custody, worn out by excesses and 
pelessly in debt, leaving a vast quantity of paintings and drawings which he had 
en driven to turn out almost mechanically for ready money, but which here and 
re give evidence, nevertheless, of something akin to genius. One might guess that 
\Morland would have encountered Johnson in some tavern in the sage’s last years 
there is no mention of him in Boswell, and the most interesting reference, in 
t, is Horace Walpole’s comment is The Cottage Door, that it was ‘As good as 
Gainsborough but has more harmony and better finished’. Nearly a hundred and 
fitty vears later Roger Fry was to observe with more truth of Morland’s little landscape 
the National Gallery: ‘Apart from Gainsborough, there are few eighteenth- 
ntury landscapes which show such sensibility and understanding. It is so small 
picture that it might pass unnoticed, but it gives Morland the right to be 
membered’, 
Such encomiums tempt one to examine very closely Morland’s earlier genre scenes 
{ later rustic subjects which, with an occasional landscape as mellow and satisfying 
s Calm off the Coast of the Isle of Wight, now fill a room of the Tate. It is not very 
theult to recognize the unhurried canvases here, such as A Cat Drinking Milk, 
of the artist’s numerous pets exquisitely painted con amore. Yet even in this 
irefully chosen collection some slipshod work is all too obvious, and the facile 
ramatization of certain scenes for popular purposes might be thought the mort 
titul for having contributed to the neglect of a painter of such delicate sensibility. 
lhe adjoining gallery and anteroom are devoted to the romantic essays mostly 
ter-colours—of Mr. David Jones who, more than most artists, requires from the 
ctator an unusually imaginative response. Not everyone's fancy, perhaps, can 
wing over his wavering pot-plants, through the flimsy casement, and out into 
iridescent distance—if one can so describe a sea flowing gently, and bearing 
ttle ship seemingly into the room. Whether the visitor responds or not to such 
riccios depends, indeed, entirely on his capacity for enchantment, just such 
hantment as is conveyed in the happiest of Frances Hodgkins’ dreamy still- 
s which must certainly have been influenced by David Jones’s. All the same, 
may feel that Mr. Jones is far happier in his water-colours of french-windows or 
animals than in his somewhat equivocal portraiture. One may also consider the 
nhibited illustrations for The Rime of the Ancient Mariner more responsive to 
temperament than the cramped white line of his engravings for The Chester Play 
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of the Deluge. Opinions may differ, but it 1s certain at least that the artist is 
visionary, as he is also one of the most imaginative writers of our day. 

The difference between the Leicester Galleries’ current New Year exhibitior 
such another as the Pastel Society’s annual show at the R.1I. Galleries, Pic« 
is frankly as wide as the chasm that separates the serious novel of quality 
ephemeral popular fiction. Just why the sensitive art of pastel has declined 
present level, why it has become the instrument for such commonplaces as most 
practitioners now produce so glibly, is hard to fathom; but it is true to say that 
distinguished pastelists, such as Mr. Robert Buhler, have preferred to remain o1 
the Pastel Society, and that had they entered, and this exhibition at the sam« 
been rigorously pruned (an economic impossibility, no doubt), one’s impr« 
might be very different indeed. Fortunately drawings in black chalk hav: 
allowed in, and Mr. Davidson-Houston’s studies of a model in pure line tak: 
eye in the first room for their reticence and integrity; while Mr. Hope Read, 
Dorothy Whittington, and Mr. William Kebbell also attract attention here 
might possibly do so in more serious company. 

Almost alone in this exhibition, the Model Resting of Mr. Davidson-H« 


would not be discountenanced in the first room of the Leicester Galleries, w 


contains things as various as Whistler’s hypersensitive pastel of The Riva, | 


on speckled brown paper, a Max caricature of Dizzy and Gladstone in an El; 


encounter, and a rather early nude in Henry Moore’s classical mode. As usual 
further two rooms are devoted to painters of the recent past with a number of our 


contemporaries. Such Camden ‘Town painters of the First World War period as Sic! 
Spencer Gore, and Harold Gilman set an exacting standard for their success 
but the very satisfying paintings of Mr. Ruskin Spear, and an Essex lands 


painted with crisp, incisive brush-strokes by Mr. Robert Buhler survive th: 


admirably. A tiny panel of Dorothy Menpes in a pinafore, a delicate harmon 
greens and ivory, by Whistler (her godfather) is one of the most charming of 
older works, as a very early Orpen of two bathers, done when he was closely associat 
with Augustus John, is one of the most intriguing. But everyone will find somet! 


to his fancy, and more for his instruction, in this beautifully chosen miscellany 


NEVILI 


TEXTILE DESIGN CONTEST 


designers as well as to students. 


Prizes of 50, 25 and 10 guineas in each of the two groups of the competit: 
for woollen and worsted fabrics separately, will be awarded, and diplomas 
further prizes of three guineas each will be given for other entries of outstanding 
merit. A Challenge Trophy will be annually awarded to the designer who, in 
opinion of the judges, has made the best effort. Finally, the ‘Blue Ribbon’ ot 
cloth trade for 1955 will be won by the manufacturer whose designer wins the highest 


award in either of the two sections. 


Entry forms and rules governing the competition can be obtained, free of charg: 


from the organizers, Wool Review, 222 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF CHILDREN’S ART, 1955 


The eighth National Exhibition of Children’s Art is now being organized by 


Sunday Pictorial. 


The first prize will be a £250 Art Training Grant to be given to the boy o1 
considered by the advisory committee to show the most promise. ‘The closing d 


for receiving entries is 2nd March, 1955. 
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Wool Review is organizing a competition with the object of encouraging | 
creation of nove! wool textile fabrics. It will be open to industrial and free la: 
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NOTES ON BOOKS 

\ND AND THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. By 7. R. Hale. Faber, 1954. 21s 
e general history of ideas is too broad a subject for anyone but a Gibbon to 
So we select a single department of thought and trace its history. It is hard 
agine a more fascinating aspect of the subject than the successive tides of feeling 
ngland about the Italian Renaissance; and sooner or later, one knew, a book 
ld get written about it. There seems to be something peculiarly attractive at 
present time about describing the impact of one culture on another, particularly 
mpact of the passionate South on the morose North. It appeals to our love of 
ting history at one remove. We can all imagine ourselves setting about a book 
is kind: how we would try to define the cultural atmosphere of a given period 
English history, and go on to explain how one, and not another, of the innumerabk 
sible aspects of Italy was bound to appeal to that culture at that particular stage 
velopment. And so on from decade to decade down to our own day. We would 
er have to worry whether the view presented at anv given time of Italy was a 
rrect’ or an ‘incorrect’ one, but only whether our explanation of the enthusiasm 
that time for certain events in Italian history and for certain manifestations of 

ian art was plausible or implausible. 

lo do Mr. Hale justice, it is seldom that his own prejudices—his belief as to what 
i. correct and what an incorrect attitude towards Italy—are allowed to creep into 
s narration of events. Occasionally, it is true, his preference for the Quattrocento 
ver the Seicento obtrudes; he tends to write with more warmth of the rediscoverers 
f the ‘Primitives’ in the early nineteenth century than of intellectuals who persisted 
idmiring the Bolognese painters in the Carracci circle, thereby appearing to 
idopt the wsthetic assumptions of about 1g00 and to ignore the recent revival of 
nterest in the later period. ‘This, indeed, mars the objectivity of his account. But 
nm the whole his book is free from expressions of personal opinion which could only 
have had the effect of distorting his analysis of the opinions of others. No one can 
mplain of his austere academic approach, so necessary in an enquiry of this nature, 
nor fail to be impressed by his industry and knowledge. Quite apart from anything 
else, the wealth of bibliographical information contained in this book will be -of 
ilue to future writers. It is not the approach to the subject which is at fault, so much 
is the arrangement and selection of the material. The book isso poorly put together 
hat it does not add up to much more than a mass of interesting but unrelated facts 
Let us first consider its arrangement. Mr. Hale’s first two chapters deal with 
English interest in Italian history from the mid-sixteenth century to the late 
ighteenth. In his third chapter, he traces English interest in Italian painting through- 
it the same period. English attitudes towards Italian history and art during the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic period are dealt with in the two following 
apters, but again separately. Thus at no point until the early nineteenth century 
s it possible for the reader adequately to relate attitudes towards Italian history to 
those towards Italian art. One is constantly driven back to earlier chapters to discover 
what opinion was held at a given time about, say, Machiavelli, in order to understand 
contemporary opinion of Michelangelo. Because, as I believe, Mr. Hale is more 
meerned with facts than with ideas, very little attempt is made to explain why 
ents occur. Occasionally, no doubt, events really seem to occur by chance (though 


en here they only seem to), and it would be hazardous to attempt an explanation 
them; but it is surely the business of the historian, not to record in one chapter 
it Il Principe was translated into English in a certain decade and in another chapter 
it Vasari was translated in the same decade (I choose a hypothetical case), and to 
ive it at that; but rather to endeavour to account for the simultaneous appearance 
these two translations, by considering the habits of thought prevailing at that time 
ich made their concurrence possible. 
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The selection of the material is no less open to criticism. Mr. Hale’s chief int 
he evidently in English literature about Italy, and he is at pains to record a long 
of books, seeming at times like some catalogue of a library dealing with this sul 
so that the reader, unless he happens to be as learned, cannot know how n 
significance to attach to each publication as it rushes by. One is lost in a jung 
titles; and only when he pauses at some author can one be expected to attach 1 
importance to him than to the others, as when he devotes a whole chapter to } 
Addington Symonds, as opposed to the bare mention, three times, of 
significant figure, Walter Pater. In any case, English literature on Italy is one as) 
only of the much wider field he has chosen. No less important are the collect 
formed in England of Italian pictures, and the imitations of Italian building 
British architects: however, the collections of Arundel, Charles | and Bucking! 
are referred to in a few sentences in passing. Perhaps Mr. Hale’s most remark 
achievement is to have written a book of over 200 pages, entitled England and 
Italian Renaissance, without once mentioning either Inigo Jones or Lord Burlingt 
Surely the impact on England of Palladianism is more relevant to the subject t 
Symond’s sexual perversions or Roscoe’s methods, described at great 
obtaining material from Italian libraries ? 


a 


leneth, 


BENEDICT NICO! 


THE USE OF TYPE. John R. Biggs. Blandford Press, 1954. 35s 


Mr. John R. Biggs, who, it will be recalled, was responsible for co-ordinating ¢ 
publications of the Society in connection with the recent Bicentenary celebratior 
has now added a third to his books on the Graphic Arts, the earlier being dn Appro. 
to Type and Illustration and Reproduction. This new work is sub-titled, “The Pract 
of ‘Typography’, and in it Mr. Biggs has set out to give the basic principles of des: 
applied to printing, whether in books, jobbing printing, advertising or newspay 
work. In addition, there are chapters on Making the Layout, Lettering for Layo 
Equipment, Paper and Press Work, Casting Off, and Getting Ideas. The bo: 
therefore supplements, and to some extent overlaps, the earlier dn Approach to 7 

Mr. Biggs, from the reader’s point of view, is at his happiest on the less abst: 
parts of his subject, and here he has sound advice to give on the accepted standa 
of typography. One might, however, question some of the suggestions for the possi! 
contrasting of certain text and display types. In particular there seems to b« 
justification for suggesting the use of small capitals, or ordinary roman capit 
with italic lower-case. In his discussion of the background subjects such as Princip! 
of Design, Advertising, Colour, and Getting Ideas, Mr. Biggs is sometimes trit 
and a little obscure, but good remarks do emerge, for example, the excellent aphoris: 
which should be remembered by all students, ‘A good designer is made not so mu 
by the acquisition of facts as by the cultivation of faculties’. 

There are numerous examples throughout the book, including a selectior 
modern press advertisements printed on newsprint. A high proportion of the examp 
are Mr. Biggs’ own work, as is much of the poetry and prose used in the demonstrat 
settings. From a typographical point of view it might have been more interesting { 
the student to have seen more published work by more designers rather than 
relatively large number of projects. 


To sum up, one feels that this book will be an excellent introduction for student 
and for those ‘business men, librarians, town clerks, secretaries of societies, editor 
who, Mr. Biggs says, can ‘practise typography without taunt of amateurism’, but 
is to be hoped that all these will go on to study other books on the subject (mar 
of them are in the good bibliography) to put themselves into touch with the wide ran 
of typographic work and ideas on design, which, naturally, no one book can cov: 


MICHAEL OLIV! 
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SHORT NOTES ON OTBER BOOES 


ERLAND’S AMAZING RAILWAYS. By Cecil JF. Allen. Nelson, 1953. 253 

is account of railways in Switzerland deals with the main cross-country and 
ilpine routes together with the many internal and local routes. In addition, 
arious railways, funiculars and chair-lifts climbing particular mountains are 
tbed and illustrated. The book contains almost two hundred illustrations 
WING ON WOOD. By John Farleigh. Leicester, Drvad Press, 1954. 6s 6d 

s is an illustrated short account of the process of engraving on wood blocks 
tool, its use and the type of mark it makes are discussed, and the process of 


ng from the block and transferring a drawing to wood also. "The book is 


trated with proofs of stages in making a block and by several finished woodcuts 


N AN OFFICIAL HANDBOOK. Stationery Office, 1954. IOs 

sis the revised version of a handbook used since 1946 by the British Information 
ces overseas; it has now been issued for general sale. It contains information 
the administration, defence, the economy, trade, industry, welfare and othe 
cts of this country. There is an index and a bibliography 

STRY AND SCIENCE. Manchester University Press, 1954. 12s 6d 
his is a study of the relationship of industry and science based on a survey of 
sin the greater Manchester area carried out by the Manchester Joint Research 
neil, 1950 1953. Among the aspects discussed are the employment of scientists 
technologists and internal research and development in industry, and thei 
tionship with the universities and the research associations 


RLD FURNITURE TREASURES. By Lester Margon. Nez York, Reinhold; London, 
Chapman & Hall, 1954. 60s 

\ collection of photographs of pieces of furniture of all stvles and periods is accom- 
ed by short chapters on the history of furniture. In addition, 52 of the photo- 
phs are accompanied by detailed drawings enabling the piece to be reproduced 

i craftsman. The criterion for their choice is that of good design. 


LOST ART: A SURVEY OF ONE THOUSAND YEARS OF STAINED GLASS. By Robert 
Sowers. Lund Humphreys, 1954. 25s 
Four coloured and many half-tone plates illustrate this survey of stained glass 
ter a history of the art, the difficulties facing the contemporary craftsman, various 
lern experiments and the outlook for the future are discussed. There is an intro- 
tion by Herbert Read. 


FROM THE FOURNAL 


VOLUME Il. 12th January, 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL PATHOLOGY ON TRADES WHICH 
AFFECT THE EYES 


following observations were submitted to the ‘ommuttee by Dr. Gibb. of 


g 
Csuildford Street: 
am quite certain that many—in fact, a large number—of artisans, who are exposed 
e influence of dust, grit, chips, splinters, &c., from the nature of their occupation 
ler more in proportion from the absence of beards and whiskers than those who 
sess these appendages. This is a fact which is becoming established every day 
ave followed this observation out to some extent in practice, In the treatment of 
ased eyes from dust, &c., with shaven faces, where there appeared to be at the 
e time a weakness in the organ of vision from the latter cause. On the growth 
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of the beard, when the affection of the eyes was cured, the weakness disapp 


and many 


he se eves we°re 


before diseased through the nature of their occuy 


after obtaining beard and whiskers, were to a great extent exempt from a ret 


their eve affections 


This mav be attributable to two causes: the first, the protection afforded 
face by the hair, the strengthening and tonic influence imparted in consequer 
the nerves of the face and eyes, and the general improvement of the health fror 
comfort experienced in wearing the beard; the second, the arrest of the parti 
dust and grit by the hair of the beard and whiskers, and thus relieving the eyes 

Without at all going into the question as to the propriety of wearing the b: 
and whiskers, | mention these facts as likely to prove useful in reply to some of 
questions in the special memorandum, but I will observe, in conclusion, that t 
is a great deal of sympathy between the beard and the eyes, and an abundan 
evidence could be brought forward to prove it. 


Some Activities of Other Societies and Organizations 


MEETINGS 

\ 24 yan. Elect il Eng Insti f, Savoy 

W.C.2 J. Wyl Radio Aid 
Varine Na ation 

t 25 jan. Civil | I Institution of, Great 
xe St t, 5.30 J. O'Kelly : The 
Lmf ment Uy Hydrographs to Determine the 
Fl Intsh Arterial Drainage Channel 

Manchester Geograph 1 t 16 St Mary's 

irsoma M 6.30 pm R. ¢ 
MeMill Torino in Fior 

wr 26 yan. Aret Institute of Great Britain 
id Ireland oval, at the S« ty of Antiquaries 
ndor Surlington Hous I willy, W.1 
»> p.m. W. A. Pant The Golden Cr Inn, Oxford 

British Kinematog t society it G.B Theatre, 
Film House, Ward Sti W.1. 715 p.m. John 
blhot War in the Au Fifteen Instalments of 
/ 

Electrical Engineers, Institution of, Savoy Place, 
W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. E. B. Franklit Sealed Trans 
forme? 

Sanitary Institt Roval, 90 Buckingham Palace 
kK 1, S.W.L. 2.30 pa Sir Hugh Beaver {ir 
Pollution 

Victoria & Albert Museum, Kensington, S.W.7 
6.15 p.m. James Lave The Beginnings of Fashion 

THURS. 27 JAN. Refrigeration te of, at the 
Institution f Mechanical Engineers, 1 Birdcage 
Wal 5.30) G May Econom 
{spect f Coid Store Design and Operation 

lextil Ir t it 10 Blackfriars Street, Man 

hester, 3. J]. M. Prest Moisture Relations and 
Dy f Textil 

Wool | toval Society of Arts, 

W 4 7 m Goodden : Problems 
f 

FRI. 28 JAN. I ers d Shipbuilders, North East 
( t Institution of he Mining Institute, Neville 
Hall, Neweast pon- Ty 6.15 pa A. Silverleaf 
Some I Blade Shaft n Model Screw 
Performan 

Microscopical Society, Royal, at King’s College, 
Newcastle pon Tyne. 67 Geoffrey Bourn T he 
ng ¢ 

<ar. 20 janx. Horniman Museum, London Road, Forest 
Hill, S.E.23. 3.30 p.m. Ffransis G. Payne The 
I Plough 

won, SL JAN. Electroni Institution of, at the Royal 
™ tv of Arts, W.C.2. 7 p.m. A. Nemet: Intenstfi 

the N-ray Ima r Medical Diagnosis 

rugs. 1 reps. Civil En ers, Institution of, Great 
George Street, 5.30 suri The 
gn and Constru Drv Dock at 
North Shi is for South dD ( Ltda 


Manchester Geograpt > 
Parsonag Manet 6.30 
Kennedy : The Sn Vena 

wep. 2 FEB. Analytical Ct y, S y f 
Roval Institution, 21 A St t, Wil 
Prof. G. Schwarzenb The Comt 
their Analytical Applica 

British Kinematograph Society, at G.B. 7 
Filt House, Wardour Street, W.1. 7.1 
D. Ward Colour Pr n Industr 
Production 

Victoria & Albert Museum, South Kensingt 
6.15 p.m. John Hayward : Sculpture v 
Innsbruck Exhibition of Armow 

THURS. 3 FEB. Metals, Institution of, 4 ¢ 
Gardens, 5.W.1. 6.30 | W. E. Hoar ] 
inplate 

sat. 5 FEB. British Interplanetary Societ i 
Hall, Caxton Street, S.W.1. 6 p.m. D. H 
The Development of the Snarler R 1 

Horniman Museum, Lor Road, Forest H 
3.30 pan. Prof. ¢ von Fiirer-Haimen 
Sherpas of the Nepal Himalaya 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 
MON. 24 JAN. UNTIL SUN () JAN. Impe | 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 12.30 7 1.1 
3 p.m. Weekdays ind 4 p 
4 pm. and 5 pi Suns Films: Ff Fa 
Malava ; Women of Pakistan 
MON. 31 JAN. UNTIL suN. 6 FEB. Imperial | 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 12.30 p.n 1.1 
ind 3 p.m. Weekday 14 p. 
p.m., 4 p.m. and 5 Ss Films : } 
Peopl Trinidad ; Tauvanga—New Zealand 
The Capital of India 
Now UNTIL 20 JAN. Ita Ir ut ’ 
Square, $.W.1. Show Wind Italian ¢ 
{rt 

now UNTIL 30 yan. The Arts Ce | of 
at the Tate Gallery. Fx Pa 
Drawtnes by George Morland 

now UNTIL 30 JAN. The Daily Teleg ( 
King Street, S.W.1. n 


from English Church 


NOW UNTIL 30 JAN. The Arts Council of Gr | 
ait the Tate Gallery. Fv tion of Painting 
ind Engraving David Jos 

Now UNTIL 12 FEB. The Crafts Centre of Gr | 
16.17 Hav Hill, W.1. Exhibition of Decorated 
ind Books 
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